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COR  RESPONDENCE . 


Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  D.D. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir : — In  behalf  of  the  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
Society,  we  tender  you  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  address  delivered 
last  night.  We  listened  to  it  with  much  pleasure  and  profit ;  and,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  wider  circulation  of  the  truths  contained  in  it,  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  earth,  we  request  a  copy 
for  publication.  Hoping  that  you  will  grant  our  request,  we  remain 


Your  brethren  in  Christ, 


Edw.  Henry  Ward, 

F.  G.  Scott, 

H.  Melville  Jackson, 
Robert  S.  Barrett, 


Committee . 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  ist,  1873. 

Dear  Brethren: — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  place  in 
your  hands  a  copy  of  the  address,  delivered  before  you,  for  publication  ; 
and  trust  that  its  “  wider  circulation  ”  may  accomplish  some  part  of 
the  good  results  which  you  anticipate. 

As  I  did  not  adhere  to  the  text  of  my  Manuscript  in  delivery,  I 
cannot  reproduce  the  address  with  precise  verbal  accuracy ;  and,  to 
fortify  the  argument,  I  have  reduced  some  of  the  statistics,  though  well 
authenticated,  to  a  smaller  and  therefore  safer  statement.  But  in  all 
essential  respects,  the  address  remains  unchanged. 

Very  faithfully,  your  brother  in  Christ, 

John  H.  Elliott. 

To  Messrs. 

Edward  Henry  Ward, 

F.  G.  Scott, 

H.  Melville  Jackson, 

Robert  S.  Barrett, 


Committee . 


DISCOURSE. 


- H - - 

“  Assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the 
Gospel  unto  them.” — Acts  16:  io. 

In  a  noble  argument  for  the  moral  dignity  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  it  is  correctly  affirmed  that  no 
undertaking  is  entitled  to  the  meed  of  sublimity  unless  the 
execution  be  arduous.  To  engage  our  admiration,  it 
must  task  the  noblest  energies  of  man.  It  must  try 
men’s  souls,  test  their  wisdom,  endurance,  perseverance, 
courage,  faith.  This  is  not  only  an  essential,  it  is  a  capital 
element  of  sublimity.  Though  the  enterprise  be  dignified 
with  every  other  noble  feature ;  though  it  be  vast  as  the 
globe ;  though  the  means  be  so  simple,  that  the  mind 
without  distraction  can  watch  them  as  they  speed  on  to 
sure  success — yet,  if  no  obstacle  be  encountered  ;  if  no 
heroism  be  evoked  ;  if  the  dauntless  spirit,  the  unconquer¬ 
able  will,  do  not  start  up  into  life ;  if  this  element  of 
sublimity  be  wanting,  the  enterprise  is  not  sublime. 

Now,  it  is  this  very  feature  of  the  missionary  enterprise, 
it  is  its  arduousness,  that  vexes  and  alienates  the  present 
generation.  Emulous  of  great  things,  it  is  delighted  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  plan.  The  grander  the  better.  And 
what  enterprise  can  be  more  colossal — -oh,  it  sobers  us  as 
we  think  of  it ! — than  to  reform,  nay,  regenerate  the  whole 
race  of  man  ;  to  reclaim  not  this  family,  this  tribe,  this 
nation,  but  all  nations,  tribes  and  families  of  men  ;  to  over¬ 
throw  every  venerated  temple,  every  ancient  altar,  hoary 
superstition,  and  cherished  sin,  until  each  Sabbath’s  dawn 
shall  awaken  our  whole  redeemed  race  to  worship  one 
Lord,  recite  one  creed,  acknowledge  one  baptism,  and 
love  one  God  and  Father  of  all? 
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And  the  spirit  of  the  age,  applauding  the  vastness  of 
the  plan,  applauds  too  the  simplicity  of  the  means.  To 
execute  this  wide  enterprise,  the  means  are  so  divinely  sim¬ 
ple,  that  they  are  catalogued  in  a  single  sentence :  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture. 

To  transform  man  wherever  found,  the  instrument  is 
one — the  cross.  Languages  may  differ,  customs  may 
vary,  mountains  may  divide,  oceans  may  roll,  suns  or 
snows  may  hold  perpetual  reign,  but  the  one  potent  in¬ 
strument  is  potent  and  triumphant  everywhere.  Where- 
ever  the  herald  may  cry,  “  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,”  whatever  be  the  caste,  or  creed,  or  the  color  of  his 
audience,  in  Greenland  or  India,  in  Africa  or  New  Zea¬ 
land,  in  the  broad  continent  or  sea-girt  island,  it  is  the 
cross,  the  cross,  the  cross. 

But  if  the  preaching  of  the  cross  be  not  everywhere 
and  instantly  and  universally  successful ;  if  at  one  station 
the  heathen  call  it  “  weakness,”  at  another  “  foolishness  if 
here  a  Patterson  or  Parker  fall  by  the  hand  of  man,  there 
a  Hoffman  or  Johnson  by  the  deadly  miasma,  the  heart 
that  was  fired  at  the  greatness  of  the  plan,  and  the  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  means,  is  chilled  by  the  arduousness  and  waver¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  it  is  that  an 
age  devoted  to  physical  study,  unconsciously  expects 
moral  causes  to  operate  as  surely  and  uniformly  as  physi¬ 
cal.  Perhaps  we  are  too  much  given  to  make  popularity 
the  test  of  truth,  and  success  the  criterion  of  right.  What¬ 
ever  be  the  explanation,  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  have  often  turned  enthusiasm  into 
apathy,  doubt,  hostility.  “  Foreign  Missions  are  not  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  therefore  God  does  not  enjoin  them.”  Such  is 
the  open  or  secret  position  of  a  decreasing,  but  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Christian  and  un-Christian  men  and  women.  It 
is  my  purpose  this  evening  to  storm  this  position,  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  inference,  to  dispute  the  statement,  to  show 
briefly  that  ill  success  and  hardship  do  not  argue  God’s 
frown,  and  more  at  length  that  Foreign  Missions  have 
been  successful.  And  may  He,  who  died  for  the  heathen, 
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enable  me  now  to  speak  one  manly  word,  and  which  shall 
“  strengthen  such  as  do  stand,  comfort  and  help  the 
weak-hearted,  raise  up  those  who  fall,  and  help/'  in  some 
little  measure,  “  to  beat  down  Satan  under  the  feet'’  of  a 
ransomed  world. 

First,  to  show  that  the  arduousness  and  varying  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  enterprise  do  not  discredit  it  as  God’s  work, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  text. 

Europe,  now  helping  Asia,  had  cried  to  Asia  for  help. 
A  little  company,  one  of  whom  at  least  was  an  inspired 
Apostle,  “  assuredly  gathered  that  the  Lord  had  called 
them  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  ”  to  Europe.  There  could 
be  no  mistake,  the  call  was  special  and  supernatural,  the 
field  mentioned  by  name,  and  they  obeyed.  Was  this 
Divine  call  confirmed  by  that  swift,  sure,  easy,  universal 
success  now  demanded  as  the  seal  of  the  Great  Commis¬ 
sion  ?  By  no  means.  Europe,  wherever  they  went,  bristled 
with  difficulties.  Every  town,  ever}7  race,  creed,  passion, 
pride,  prejudice  rose  against  them.  At  Philippi,  they  were 
mobbed,  beaten,  imprisoned ;  at  Thessalonica  and  Berea, 
expelled ;  derided  at  Athens,  persecuted  at  Corinth — yet 
they  assuredly  gathered  that  the  Lord  had  called  them 
for  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them.  They  were  opposed 
by  wealth  at  Philippi,  patriotism  at  Thessalonica,  bigotry 
at  Berea,  pride  at  Athens,  and  pleasure  at  Corinth  • 
by  Romans,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Thracians ;  by  the 
provincialism  of  Macedon,  and  the  elegant,  cultured 
skepticism  of  Athens — yet  they  had  assuredly  gathered 
that  the  Lord  had  called  them  for  to  preach  the 
Gospel  unto  them.  Their  Jewish  birth  was  an  offence  to 
Romans  at  Philippi,  their  Christian  creed  an  offence  to 
Jews  everywhere.  At  Athens  the  results  were  almost  as 
discouraging  as  at  the  most  discouraging  modern  mission. 
Whether  it  was  from  the  people  or  the  rulers,  the  mob  or 
the  magistrate,  “  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoics,”  or  “  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,” 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  difficulty,  danger,  death, 
confronted  them — yet  they  had  assuredly  gathered  that 
the  Lord  had  called  them  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto 
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them.  You  argue  that  an  enterprise  which  is  arduous, 
costly,  halting,  lacks  the  Divine  approval  and  command. 
But  here  is  an  enterprise  enjoined  by  a  vision  from 
heaven ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  appointed  field, 
it  encountered  “  perils  by  the  heathen,  perils  in  the  city, 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  perils  among  false  brethren,”  dis¬ 
couragement  and  disappointment.  How  then  can  you 
argue  that  Foreign  Missions  are  not  enjoined  by  God  ; 
simply  because  the  work  may  be  disappointing,  difficult, 
dangerous;  because  the  modern  missionary,  as  he  pursues 
his  rugged  path,  must  repeat  the  sublime  resolve  of  the 
Apostle — “  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself?” 

Easy  and  swift  success  in  evangelizing  the  world ! 
Why  do  we  forget  that,  in  subduing  the  world  for  Christ, 
we  wrestle  not  only  against  flesh  and  blood,  the  passions, 
pride,  prejudice,  depravity  of  man,  but  “against  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world?”  “The  Saviour’s  powerful  arm,”  says  Edward 
Irving,  “  hath  made  a  little  clear  space  in  the  cloudy 
heavens,  through  which  the  light  of  restoration  may  come 
in  upon  the  hopeless  earth,  and  a  thousand  angels  of  dark¬ 
ness  are  aye  endeavoring  to  scarf  up  the  bright  sign  of 
mercy  in  the  heavens.  Oh,  they  grudge  as  so  much  won 
from  their  rightful  dominion  over  a  sinful  place.  When 
the  dawn  visits  another  region,  they  raise  commotions 
to  shut  it  out.  Thrones  they  rally  under  their  black  banners, 
and  principalities  under  their  ensign  of  darkness,  and 
they  rush  full  upon  the  servants  of  the  Lord  like  incarnate 
demons  from  the  pit.  Sin  is  the  lord  of  this  earth,  and 
grudgeth  hard  to  give  up  what  he  hath  won  in  the  fatal 
garden.”  The  pen  of  prophecy  and  history  has  never  de¬ 
scribed  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  light  as  a  realm, 
which  was  always  and  easily  pressing  back  the  confines  of 
darkness  ;  the  lines  vary  to  and  fro,  advance,  recede,  and 
shall  fill  the  earth  only  as  the  ocean  by  its  pulses  slowly 
floods  the  shore.  The  Church  is  militant  on  the  earth  and 
for  the  earth.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  arduousness  of  the 
enterprise  that  is  a  seal  of  its  divine  origin.  It  tests,  it 
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trains,  it  crowns  the  Church.  Easy  success  never  made 
a  great  man ;  easy  conquest  over  self  would  not  make  a 
great  Christian  ;  easy  conversion  of  the  world  would  not 
make  the  Church  great.  They  are  not  the  best  soldiers 
who  easily  overrun  a  peaceful  and  yielding  province,  and 
the  arduousness  of  the  Foreign  work  lifts  the  Church  into 
heroism.  Foreign  Missions  are  the  most  advanced,  the 
highest  form  in  the  school  of  Christ,  both  for  him  who 
obeys  the  command  Go,  and  him  who  obeys  the  word  Give. 
Do  not  count  the  value  of  the  enterprise  by  the  number 
of  heathen  saved.  Though  not  a  heathen  were  saved,  For¬ 
eign  Missions  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the 
Church.  Though  her  borders  were  not  enlarged,  her  life 
would  be  made  sublime.  It  is  the  most  unselfish  and  ele¬ 
vated  of  all  enterprises.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  field  of 
suffering  and  self-sacrifice,  and  this  makes  it  precious,  not 
abhorred,  in  God’s  sight.  Oh  talk  not  of  its  hardships  as 
discrediting  its  Divine  origin.  This  was  the  credential  of 
the  great  Apostle,  this  the  characteristic  of  the  foreign 
field  :  “  I  will  shew  him  how  great  things  he  must  ” — not 
achieve,  but — “  suffer  for  my  name’s  sake.” 

But  on  turning  to  my  second  and  main  division,  let  me 
say  that  these  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  apologetic, 
nor  to  introduce  a  petty  array  of  results.  The  enterprise 
has  been  arduous,  but  not  unsuccessful ;  the  missionaries 
have  suffered,  but  they  have  triumphed. 

On  no  subject  of  general  interest  are  mistaken  opinions 
so  prevalent  as  this.  There  is  a  general  impression  that 
for  many  weary  years  and  centuries,  missions  to  the 
heathen  have  dragged  their  slow  length  along,  achieving 
results  insignificant,  and  disproportionate  to  the  means 
employed,  dwindling,  or  at  least  not  expanding  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  disheartening  to  all  but  the  enthusiast  and  the 
visionary.  On  the  contrary,  the  modern  missionary 
system  is  youthful  in  years,  wealthy  in  resources,  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth,  manful  in  strength,  and  masterly  in 
results. 

If  then  we  turn  first  to  Africa,  and  ask  what  light  is 
breaking  upon  this  cloud-covered  continent,  we  find  that 
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on  many  of  its  hills  and  vales  the  benign  rays  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  are  struggling,  and  struggling  successful¬ 
ly  with  the  long,  dreary  night.  At  Liberia  and  Cape 
Palmas,  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Capetown,  at  Natal,  on  the 
Zambesi,  the  Orange  river,  the  Niger,  and  at  many  other 
points,  churches  are  built,  schools  are  open,  Bibles  are 
sent  forth,  Christ  is  preached.  On  each  Sunday  morning, 
350  missionaries,  besides  the  strong  band  sent  forth  by 
our  dear  mother  Church  of  England,  proclaim  the  Gospel 
to  44,000  converts  from  heathenism,  and  in  the  Sunday- 
schools,  25,000  children  are  attuning  their  infant  voices  to 
the  Redeemer’s  praise.  And  when  we  hear  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  line  of  missionary  stations  across  those  cen¬ 
tral  lands,  which  we  have  so  long  seen  marked  down  as 
“  unexplored,”  but  which  now  bear  the  footprints  of  Barth, 
and  Speke,  and  Baker,  and  Livingstone,  may  we  not 
hope  that  this  stronghold  of  the  enemy  is  being  sapped 
and  mined,  and  is  making  ready  to  totter  and  fall? 

And  if  we  turn  next  to  Asia,  while  we  regret  that  of  its 
13,000,000  of  Christians,  many  profess  a  corrupt  creed,  yet 
we  see  the  success  of  missions  in  the  400,000  adherents  of 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation.  In  China,  which  was 
fairly  opened  to  Christianity  only  about  twenty  years  ago, 
140  laborers  for  Christ  are  battling  with  the  pride,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  hoary  iniquities  of  that  venerable  kingdom. 
Who  shall  say  that  their  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  when  we 
read  that  in  one  month,  in  a  single  city,  one  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Christians  admitted  forty- five  persons  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  that  the  communicants  there  and  in  Japqn, 
number  3,500? 

In  India — India  which  has  been  led  captive  by  England 
only  that  she  might  be  blessed  with  the  liberty  where¬ 
with  Christ  hath  set  her  free — in  India,  we  read  it  with 
hearts  refreshed,  thirty  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany,  are  at  work  with  540  white 
and  406  native  clergy,  and  1,800  native  catechists  ;  work¬ 
ing  in  600  central  stations,  with  2,300  branches,  with  70,000 
communicants  in  their  churches  ;  and  137,000  children  in 
Christian  schools,  and  for  the  furthering  of  this  great 
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work,  while  $200,000  are  given  in  India,  $75,000  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  native  converts  themselves. 

And,  if  we  turn  next  to  the  isles  of  the  sea,  what  better 
proof  need  we  that,  as  the  prophet  Psalmist  sang:  “  The 
kings  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents,”  than  we  have  at 
this  moment,  in  the  60,000  communicants  scattered  through 
the  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific,  who,  in  their  sea-girt 
temples,  are  lifting  up  their  voices  with  the  voices  of  the 
floods  in  one  glad  “  Te  Deum  Landamus  ?" 

Or,  if  we  would  descend  from  these  general  statements 
to  more  particular  instances,  and  ask  what  achievements 
for  Christ  may  be  wrought  by  a  single  missionary,  we 
turn  to  the  record  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  Tucker,  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who,  in  1846,  began  his  la¬ 
bors  among  the  Shanars,  a  people  of  Southern  India,  whom 
he  found  untaught,  with  scarcely  an  idea  of  God,  fearing 
only  the  powers  that  work  in  the  sky,  air,  and  eartli  close 
around  them,  their  only  recreations  the  wild  dances  of 
devil'priests.  In  twenty  years,  he  baptized  3,500  Christian 
converts.  These  converts  he  saw  destroy  with  their  own 
hands  fifty-four  devil  temples,  and  build  sixty-four  houses 
for  Christian  worship.  And  in  the  year  1866,  the  native 
Christians  of  that  tribe  contributed  $20,000  in  gold  for 
religious  purposes. 

Still  more  remarkable  have  been  the  successes  of 
Ouala,  a  native  missionary,  among  the  Karens  of  Bur- 
mah.  In  January,  1854,  for  the  first  time,  he  adminis¬ 
tered  the  rite  of  baptism.  In  less  than  three  years  the 
churches,  under  his  ministry,  increased  to  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,100  members  —  more  than 
2,000  of  whom  were  baptized  by  Quala  himself.  His 
labors  and  fatigue  were  trul}~  apostolical;  and  such  was 
his  success. 

Or,  if  the  question  is  asked  :  What  is  the  quality  of 
these  converts?  Can  they  “  endure  hardness  are  they 
“established,  strengthened,  settled  in  the  faith?”  We 
find  our  reply  in  the  annals  of  Madagascar.  In  1820,  a 
mission  was  begun  upon  the  island  ;  converts  were  soon 
made,  and  embodied  in  churches.  A  Pagan  queen  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  throne  in  1828.  She  forbade  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  the  observance  of  Church  ordinances, 
and  made  persistence  in  either  punishable  with  death. 
Perceiving  that  the  Gospel  continued  to  gain  ground, 
she,  in  1835,  banished  all  the  missionaries.  The  Christians 
still  increasing,  were  subjected  to  fierce  persecution, 
which  continued  for  twenty -five  years.  They  were 
poisoned,  they  were  hanged,  they  were  speared,  they 
were  stoned  ;  they  were  thrown  down  a  fatal  precipice  ; 
loaded  with  heavy  iron  collars,  they  were  chained  to¬ 
gether,  and  driven  into  banishment ;  they  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  and  some  were  crucified.  It  is  believed 
that  more  than  2,000  persons  suffered,  during  this  perse¬ 
cution,  in  some  form  or  other.  But  if  they  encountered 
primitive  persecutions,  they  endured  them  with  primi¬ 
tive  firmness.  Through  faith  they  waxed  valiant  in 
fight — turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  In  spite 
of  the  faggot,  and  the  spear,  and  the  cross,  believers 
were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord  ;  and  now,  through 
the  good  providence  of  God,  the  churches  have  rest 
throughout  that  island  ;  and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  multi¬ 
plied. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  success  of  Foreign  Missions, 
let  us  place  together,  in  one  view,  the  brief  period  of 
their  existence  and  the  grand  total  of  their  achievements. 
Why,  my  friends,  there  are  men  still  alive  who  can 
remember  the  period  when  the  modern  missionary  sys¬ 
tem  had  no  existence.  It  is  just  about  fourscore  years 
ago,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  at  Northamp¬ 
ton,  England,  Mr.  Ryland,  sr.,  called  on  the  young  men 
around  him  to  propose  a  topic  for  discussion  ;  on  which, 
Mr.  Carey,  rising,  proposed — “  The  duty  of  Christians  to 
attempt  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  na¬ 
tions.”  The  venerable  divine  received  the  proposal  with 
astonishment,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  denounced  the 
proposition  with  a  frown,  and  then  thundered  out : 
“  Young  man,  sit  down  ;  when  God  pleases  to  convert 
the  heathen,  He  will  do  it  without  your  aid  or  mine.” 
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Now,  at  the  expiration  of  a  single  lifetime  there  are 
3,400  ordained  missionaries  in  the  field  ;  there  are,  at  a 
low  estimate,  280,000  communicants,  and  almost  360,000 
children  in  the  mission  schools ;  and  the  annual  offerings 
of  the  churches  of  Christ,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
exceed  $6,000,000. 

“  Behold,  now,’’  says  a  living  writer,  “  behold  the  camp¬ 
fires  of  Immanuel’s  army  extending  over  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  along  the  Chinese  coast  and 
into  its  interior;  over  the  greater  part  of  India;  over 
W estern  Asia  ;  on  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  ;  over 
almost  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  along  its  western 
coast  for  2,000  miles,  in  the  frozen  regions  of  Labrador 
and  Greenland,  and  among  the  Indians  of  our  own  West 
and  the  British  North-west.” 

We  read  in  classic  story  that,  when,  after  a  long  and 
weary  siege,  ancient  Troy  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  be¬ 
siegers,  a  beacon-fire  was  kindled  on  the  nearest  mountain- 
top  ;  and  soon,  from  peak  to  peak,  as  they  stretched  on 
successive  from  the  victors’  camp  to  their  native  Greece, 
the  signal-fire  was  caught  up  by  the  anxious  watchers  and 
flashed  home  the  glad  news  of  their  enemy’s  downfall. 

“And  the  torch  of  that  blazing  glory, 

Old  Lemnos  caught  on  high, 

On  its  holy  promontory. 

But  it  may  not  stay, 

And  away,  away, 

It  bounds  in  its  freshening  might.” 

And  so  as  along  the  coasts  of  the  great  heathen  conti¬ 
nents,  and  deep  into  their  dark  interior,  we  see  the  light 
of  the  cross  streaming  from  hill  and  vale,  from  city  and 
hamlet,  and  still  speeding  on  its  joyous  way,  as  isle  after 
isle  kindles,  and  glows,  and  lights  up  the  ocean- wave  with 
its  hallowed  beams,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  distant — “  how  long!  O  Lord,  how  long!” — 
when  not  only  to  these  heaven-lit  regions,  but  to  our 
whole  ransomed  globe,  the  command  shall  issue:  “ Arise 
and  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee  ?” 
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But  all  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  success.  There 
are  results  which  statistics  cannot  express.  Who  shall 
tell  what  opposing  barriers  have  been  pierced,  what 
enmities  have  been  allayed,  what  suspicions  have  been 
hushed,  what  treaties  and  agreements  have  been  formed  ! 
Think  of  the  Bible  translated  (in  whole  or  in  part)  into 
274  languages  and  dialects  !  Think  of  the  millions  of 
publications  scattered  far  and  near,  and  falling  like  leaves 
from  the  tree  of  life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ! 
Think  of  the  churches,  and  schools,  and  training-houses 
which  have  been  planted,  amid  so  many  prayers,  and 
tears,  and  privations,  and  say,  then,  do  we  not  stand  in 
expectation,  as  the  pioneer  stands  who  has  felled  the 
forest  trees  about  him,  and  burned  away  the  briars,  and 
broken  up  the  soil  and  planted  the  seed,  and  now  only 
awaits  the  golden  harvest ! 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  facilities  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  the  present  resembles  the  primitive  age  of 
the  Church.  To  this  point  of  resemblance,  I  almost  dare 
to  add  another — the  great  success  of  missions.  Certainly, 
if  the  only  accessible  estimate  be  anything  more  than  a 
conjecture,  we  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison.  As 
to  another  source  of  evidence,  I  speak  as  to  wise  men, 
judge  ye  what  I  say.  About  eighty  years  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Pliny’s  well-known 
letter.  About  eighty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  birth 
of  the  modern  missionary  enterprise.  In  that  letter 
Pliny  says  :  “  Many  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank  of  both 
sexes,  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused.  Nor 
has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only, 
but  the  lesser  towns,  also,  and  the  open  country.”  Is 
not  this  “contagion”  just  as  prevalent  to-day  in  Burmah 
and  Madagascar,  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands?  Could  not  that  letter  be  written  from  each  one 
of  these  mission  fields  ?  If  an  awakened  Church  has  ac¬ 
complished  so  much  in  eighty  years,  what  victories  may 
she  not  achieve  in  three  centuries  ?  May  not  a  future 
Wayland  make  some  such  record  of  her  career?  “  Idol¬ 
atry  falls  prostrate  at  her  approach.  Her  ensign  floats  in 
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triumph  over  the  Capitol.  She  has  placed  upon  her 
brow. the  diadem  of  the  Caesars.” 

But  let  us  stand  on  surer  ground,  and  make  our  com¬ 
parison  where  it  will  come  home  to  us.  In  our  own  be¬ 
loved  Church,  in  this  our  native  land,  there  are  about 
3,000  clergy  and  240,000  communicants.  Now,  you  will 
remember — I  confess  that  I  was  astonished  at  the  com¬ 
parison  that,  in  the  foreign  field,  there  are  3,400  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  280,000  communicants — -that  is,  for  every 
minister  in  the  home  field,  there  are  80  communicants; 
for  every  minister  in  the  foreign  field  there  are  82  com¬ 
municants — the  success  is  really  greater;  and,  I  think 
I  can  prove,  that  the  expense  is  less.  Brethren  !  if  we 
shall  not  sustain  Foreign  Missions  because  they  are  not 
successful,  what  shall  we  do  with  our  beautiful  Zion  ? 
Shall  we  close  her  churches,  silence  her  pulpits,  quench 
her  altar- fires,  disrobe  her  ministers?  Would  you 
not  say,  rather  “  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun¬ 
ning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ?” 
And  what  then  ?  Will  you  say  to  the  more  successful 
missionary,  who  is  setting  up  the  cross  as  an  ensign  to 
the  nations — aye,  that  cross  whose  impress  is  upon  your 
brows — will  you  say  to  him,  “  Come  home  !  Desert  your 
post!  Let  the  cross  go  down!  Come  home?”  Nay, 
rather  let  the  Church  rise  in  her  majesty  and  in  devotion 
to  her  dear  Lord — let  her  repeat  His  command — “  Go  !” 
Let  her  say  in  words  that  have  come  to  us  across  the 
Atlantic — “  Go  teach  all  nations.”  “Fear  neither  the 
difficulties  of  foreign  tongues,  nor  the  difference  of  man¬ 
ners,  nor  the  power  of  governments.  Consult  not  the 
course  of  rivers  nor  the  direction  of  mountain-ranges. 
Go  straight  ON  !  Go  as  the  thunder  of  Him  who  sends 
you — as  the  creative  Word  went,  which  carried  life  into 
chaos — as  the  eagles  go,  and  the  angels.” 

Let  them  go,  and  God’s  blessing  will  go  with  them. 
“  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it ;  or  hath  He 
spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?”  The  enemies 
of  missions  and  missionaries  may  stand  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  holding  the  sceptres  of  power,  of 
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science,  of  letters.  They  may  look  down,  as  with  Moab’s 
scowling  hate,  upon  the  army  of  the  redeemed  whom 
God  is  bringing  up  from  the  wilderness.  “  Come,  curse 
me  this  people!”  they  may  cry,  as,  in  impotent  rage, 
they  run  from  height  to  height.  But  “  there  is  no  en¬ 
chantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination 
against  Israel.”  From  yonder  weary  wilderness,  where 
there  is  no  water — a  region  of  the  shadow  of  death — a 
people  shall  come  up  who  shall  cover  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  “  as  the  valleys  shall  they  be  spread  forth,  as  gar¬ 
dens  by  the  river  side,  as  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters.” 
And  they  who  came  to  curse  shall  lift  their  hands  in  be¬ 
nediction  :  “  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Israel.” 

Before  you  are  dismissed,  you  will  be  asked  to  give  of 
your  substance  to  this  great  work.  Let  me  make  a  single 
and  brief  appeal  to  your  liberality. 

It  is  related  of  the  distinguished  advocate,  Lord 
Erskine,  that,  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  he 
pleaded  his  cause  with  such  energy,  and  with  what  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  such  intrepidity,  that  he  rose 
at  once  from  deep  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and 
fame.  When  asked  :  “  How  could  you,  a  mere  novice, 
exhibit  before  an  august  court  such  daring?” — he  replied  : 
“  As  I  stood  up  to  address  the  court,  I  thought  I  heard 
my  hungry  children  crying  to  me,  ‘  Now,  father,  plead 
for  our  bread.’  ”  My  friends,  as  I  stand  and  plead  with 
you  to-night,  I  might  well  imagine  that,  from  yonder 
dusky  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  thronged  millions  of 
China,  from  every  wretched,  perishing  heathen,  there 
comes  to  me  a  cry,  mingling,  as  it  comes,  with  the  wail 
of  the  troubled  ocean  :  Plead,  plead  for  our  bread — for 
that  bread  of  life  without  which  our  souls  must  starve 
and  perish. 
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